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( Continued.) 


SucH, then, was the Church established by St. Columba in 
Scotland in its outward aspect and organization. Of its internal 
economy and of the daily life of its members, as exhibited in the 
parent Monastery of Iona, we can, by careful reading, obtain a 
tolerably clear picture from Adamnan’s life of the founder, 
written by an abbot of Iona, about eighty years after St. 
Columba’s death. And, as Iona was the parent monastery, it 
was no doubt the pattern and example of the others. The 
monks in Iona lived together as one family, each having his 
separate house or bothy, but taking their meals in common. 
They lived in strict obedience to the abbot, they were celebate, 
they had all their property in common, and they supported them- 
selves by their own labour. There are numerous notices of them 
labouring in the fields, bringing home the corn, milking cows, and 
so forth, and they had a mill and a kiln. Their food seems to 
have consisted of milk, bread, fish, the flesh of seals, and beef 
and mutton. They had numerous services in the church, they 
were much given to reading and repeating the Scriptures, and 
particularly the Psalms, and they were diligent scribes. There are 
repeated notices of their labours in writing ;—the last labour in 
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which St. Columba was engaged was copying the psalter,—and, 


naturally, they became the teachers of the community. They 
were also much given to hospitality, for there are frequent notices 
of the guest chamber, and of the arrival of guests, and of additions 
made to the meals on account of such arrivals. 

From this monastery, as a home, Columba’s mission was 
conducted. As we have seen, he got a grant of the Island of 
Iona, either from the King of the Picts or the King of the Scots; 
and his method seems to have been to'go in the first instance to 
the King or Chief of the territory in which he arrived, to interest 
him in his mission, then to obtain a grant of a village or rath, or 
dune with surrounding land, and then to establish a monastery, 
under the protection and patronage of the chief: in fact, to 
establish and endow his Church. Of this method we have an 
account in the Book of Deer, the contents of which, philologically, 
were so ably dealt with by Mr. Macbain last season. The 
monastery of Deer was, perhaps, the very last of the Columban 
foundations which retained anything of its original character, and 
in this relic of it which has come down to us we have the legend 
of its establishment, which admirably illustrates St. Columba’s 
method. 


Columeille, and Drostan, son of Cosgrach, his pupil, came 
from Hi, as God had shown to them, unto Abbordoboir, and Bede, 
the Pict, was Mormaer of Buchan before them, and it was he that 
gave them that town in freedom for ever from Mormaer and 
toisech. They came after that to the other town, and it was 
pleasing to Columeille because it was full of God’s grace, and he 
asked of the Mormaer, to wit, Bede, that he should give it to him, 
and he did not give it, and a son of his took an illness after (or 
in consequence of) refusing the clerics, and he was nearly dead 
(lit. he was dead, but if it were a little). After this the Mormaer 
went to entreat the clerics that they should make a prayer for the 
son, that health should come to him ; and he gave an offering to 
them from Cloch in Tiprat to Cloch pette meic Garnait. They 
made the prayer, and health came to him. After that Columeille 
gave to Drostan that town, and blessed it, and left as (his) word 
‘““Whosoever should come against it, let him not be many yeared 
(or) victorious.” Drostan’s tears came on parting from Collumeille. 
Said Columeille, ‘“ Let Déar be its name henceforward.” 


Having thus established a community, they were placed under 
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the superintendence of a subject abbot to prosecute their work of 
bringing the tribe among which they were established to a 
knowledge of the truth, and from the monastery thus established 
there branched out cill churches, anoit churches, and all the 
other subordinate establishments which I have mentioned, and 
there went forth pilgrims and teachers, and sometimes colonies of 
monks, to establish other monasteries. Columba’s idea of the 
method of spreading Christianity seems to have been—first the 
establishment of a separate Christian community in the midst of 
the people to be converted, the leading by the members of this 
community of a pure and self-denying Christian life, practising 
the precepts which they taught, and exhibiting the effect on 
their own lives of a belief in the doctrines which they preached ; 
and next, the reading and teaching of the Scriptures, and the 
preaching of its doctrines. That his influence long survived him, 
and that a pure and holy life was long characteristic of the clergy 
of his Church, is amply testified by Bede, who never mentions 
any of the clergy of the branch of the Church of Iona, which 
existed, as I have said, for 30 years in Northumberland, without— 
while deploring their ignorance and perversity in not observing 
Easter at the proper time—praising their chaste and self-denying 
lives. Thus he says of Colman, the last of the three abbots and 
bishops of this Church, who ruled at Lindesfarne, and who 
returned to Iona on the King and people adopting the Roman 
time of celebrating Easter :— 

“The place which he governed shows how frugal he and his 
predecessors were, for there were very few houses besides the 


church found at their departure; indeed, no more than were 
barely sufficient for their daily residence; they had also no 


money, but cattle; for if they received any money from rich. 


persons, they immediately gave it to the poor; their being no 
need to gather money, or provide houses for the entertainment 
of the great men of the world; for such never resorted to the 
church, except to pray and hear the Word of God. The King 
himself, when opportunity offered, came only with five or six 
servants, and having performed his devotions in the church, 
departed. But if they happened to take a repast there, they 
were satisfied with only the plain and daily food of the brethren, 
and required no more ; for the whole care of those teachers was 
to serve God, not the world—to feed the soul, and not the belly.” 
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And again of Aiden, the first of these bishops, he says :— 


“IT have written thus much concerning the person and works 
of the aforesaid Aidan, in no way commending or approving what 
he imperfectly understood in relation to the observance of Easter ; 
nay, very much detesting the same, as I have most manifestly 
proved in the book I have written, ‘‘ De Temporibus ;” but, like 
an impartial historian, relating what was done by or with him, 
and commending such things as are praiseworthy in his actions, 
and preserving the memory thereof for the benefit of the readers; 
viz., his love of peace and charity ; his continence and humility ; 
his mind superior to anger and avarice, and despising pride and 
vainglory ; his industry in keeping and teaching the heavenly 
commandments; his diligence in reading and watching; his 
authority becoming a priest in reproving the haughty and powerful, 
and at the same time his tenderness in comforting the afflicted, 
and relieving or defending the poor. To say all in a few words, 
as near as I could be informed by those that knew him, he took 
care to omit none of those things which he found in the apostolical 
or prophetical writings, but to the utmost of his power endeavoured 
to perform them all.” 


As I have said, the Columban monks naturally became the 
teachers of the community, and there are numerous notices of 
persons of distinction residing in the monasteries for the purpose 
of being instructed. Oswald, the King of Northumbria, when 
driven into exile, lived for several years in Iona, and was there 
instructed. The clergy had a great reputation for learning, and 
Bede tells us that many of the nobles and princes of the English 
resorted to them for instruction. In what their learning consisted 
is an interesting question. That they wrote Latin well is evidenced 
by writings which have come down to us, and we are told that 
when Columbanus, in the year 590, went to Gaul, he was able to 
converse freely in that language. It would also appear that he 
had some knowledge of Greek, for he talks about the meaning of 
his own name in that language. It does not appear, however, 
that, previous to their coming in contact with the outer world, 
they had any knowledge of Roman or Greek literature, or of 
the writings of any of the fathers of the Roman, Greek, or Eastern 
Churches. And Bede more than once, as in the passage I have 
read about Aidan, mentions that they taught only what was 
contained in the Scriptures, The literary remains of the Church 
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which have come down to us, consist entirely of the lives of saints, 
with the exception of an account of the holy places, written by 
Adamnan, from information given to him by a bishop of Gaul, who 
was driven to Iona by stress of weather, and resided there for a 
winter—some letters of Columbanus to the Pope, and to a Council 
of the clergy of Gaul; and there are some hymns and poems 
attributed to St. Columba, but whether any of them are authentic 
seems doubtful. That he wrote poetry, and was a friend and 
patron of bards, is beyond all doubt, and Bede mentions that 
writings of his were said to be in existence in his time. It would 
rather appear, therefore, that as the lives of the Columban clergy 
were an effort to translate its teaching into practice, so their 
learning consisted in a knowledge of the Bible, the transcribing 
of which was one of their chief occupations. 

Their architecture was of the simplest and rudest, and if their 
general state of culture were to be judged by it, we should pro- 
nounce it of the lowest. Their churches were constructed of 
wattle work of branches, covered with clay. We frequently hear 
of the cutting of branches for the building or repair of churches ;— 
and Bede tells us that when Aidan settled at Lindesfarne he built 
a church there, after the manner of his country, of wood thatched 
with reeds. The monks, as has been said, lived in “bothies,” and 
these seem to have been erected by the occupants, and to have 
been of slight construction. In the Irish Life of St. Columba, we 
are told of his asking, when he went to a monastery for instruction, 
where he was to set up his bothy, and in another place mention is 
made of a bothy being removed from one side of a river to 
another. But, as we should commit a grievous error if we judged 
of the general intelligence aud culture of our own peasantry by 
the houses in which they live, so we should commit a like error if 
we judged of the culture of these monks by their churches and 
dwellings. That they had examples of more substantial and 
elaborate structures we know, and the poorness of their buildings 
was probably only one mode of expressing the highest thought 
that was in them, that taking for themselves no more of this 
world’s goods than was necessary for existence, they should teach 
and illustrate their religion not by stately edifices, but by pure 
and holy lives. 
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In metals they seem to have been skilful workers. Adamnan 
tells us that, on one occasion, St. Columba had blessed a certain 
knife, and said that it would never injure man or beast, and that 
thereupon the monks had the iron of which it was made melted, 
and a number of other tools in the monastery coated with it. The 
ceard or artificer seems to have been a regular official in the 
monasteries, and specimens which have come down to us in the 
decoration of shrines, cases for books, bells, &c., show that 
they had acquired a proficiency in art work of this description 
which has never been surpassed. 

Another branch of art in which they have never been excelled 
was the ornamentation and illumination of their Bibles and service 
books. The only manuscripts which have come down to us, and 
which can be traced to the hands of Columban monks in Scot- 
land, are the Book of Deer and one of the manuscripts of 
Adamnan’s life of St. Columba, and these are not highly orna- 
mented. But there are numerous examples in Ireland, some of 
the more elaborate of which can be almost traced to the hands of 
St. Columba, and there can be no doubt that the art which 
produced the Irish specimens was the common property of both 
Churches, if, indeed, some of the books now existing in Ireland were 
not actually produced in Iona. One of these books was seen 
in Ireland by Geraldus Cambriensis, who accompanied some of 
the first Norman and Welsh invaders in the twelfth century, and 
he thus describes it :— 


“Among all the miracles in Kildare, none appears to me more 
wonderful than that marvellous book which they say was written 
in the time of the Virgin [St. Brigit] at the dictation of an angel. 
It contains the Four Gospels according to St. Jerom, and almost 
every page is illustrated by drawings illuminated with a variety of 
brilliant colours. In one page you see the countenance of the 
Divine Majesty supernaturally pictured ; in another, the mystic 
forms of the evangelists, with either six, four, or two wings ; here 
are depicted the eagle, there the calf; here the face of a man, 
there of a lion ; with other figures in almost endless variety. If 
you observe them superficially, and in the usual careless manner, 
you would imagine them to be daubs, rather than careful com- 
positions ; expecting to find nothing exquisite, where, in truth, 
there is nothing which is not exquisite. But if you apply yourself 
to a more close examination, and are able to penetrate the secrets 
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of the art displayed in these pictures, you will find them so 
delicate and exquisite, so finely drawn, and the work of interlacing 
so elaborate, while the colours with which they are illuminated 
are so blended, and still so fresh, that you will be ready to assert 
that all this is the work of angelic, and not human, skill. The 
more often and closely I scrutinise them, the more I am surprised, 
and always find them new, discovering fresh causes for increased 
admiration.” 

And art critics of our own day speak of the work in terms of equal 
commendation. 

Such was the first Christian Church established among us, and 
such the mode of life and state of culture of its clergy. It existed 
in full vigour among us for about two hundred years, and then, 
partly from external causes, and partly from internal, it began to 
decay ; but it was not finally superseded by a system of diocesan 
episcopacy under the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome, until the 
time of King David the First. To trace the process of its decay 
would be interesting, but this paper has already extended to too 
great a length. 
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YACHTING AND ELECTIONEERING IN THE 
HEBRIDES. 


II. 


On Monday, 7th September, we began the serious business 
of our trip—electioneering. Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh was then 
pursuing his candidature for the representation of the County of 
Inverness, and he had deemed this the best and easiest method of 
addressing near their homes the voters in the Western Isles and 
on the West Coast. On that day, accordingly, we left Loch- 
Duich for Benbecula, where a meeting had been called for four 
o'clock in the afternoon. I came on deck just as we were passing 
through Kyle Rhea, and, leaving the pretty Bay of Kirkton, Glen- 
elg, on the left, we soon passed the village of Isleornsay, and the 
old ruined Castle of Knock, once a residence of the Macdonalds 
of Sleat. The next object of interest was Armadale Castle, the . 
modern family seat of Lord Macdonald. This beautiful Gothic 
building was erected about 1815 by Sir Alexander Wentworth 
Macdonald, second Lord Macdonald of Sleat. As we rounded 
the Point of Sleat, a beautiful scene burst upon the sight. The 
whole range of the Cuchullin Hills unfolded itself before our eyes. 
The jagged peaks of Sgur-nan-Gillean were wreathed in ever- 
changing, but almost transparent mists, now creeping down the 
sides of the mountain, and anon uplifting and giving us a glimpse 
of the fantastic pinnacles which formed the summit. The view 
on all sides was grand. Behind us were the mountains of Kintail, 
Glenelg, Morar, and Arisaig, in distinct and endless varieties of 
outline; on our right, the bold coast of Skye, from Dunvegan 
Head to the Point of Sleat; on our left, the picturesque islands of — 
Eigg, Muck, Rum, and Canna; while, in the distant front, the 
whole of the Long Island, from Harris to Barra, was visible. As 
we skirted the western coast of Skye, we saw numbers of whales 
disporting themselves quite near to the yacht, whisking their great 
tails, and spouting up briny fountains on every side; while 
porpoises also were in abundance. Large flocks of guillemots 
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hovered round our little vessel, ready to pick up anything which 
might be dropped overboard, whilst now and then a solan goose 
would swdop down upon some luckless fish and ol high over- 
head with its glittering prize. 

The Captain took advantage of a light breeze to hoist the 
mainsail and two jibs, which made a considerable difference in our 
rate of speed. Leaving the flat Island of Soay upon our right, we 
soon passed the opening of Loch-Bracadale, and then made 
across the Little Minch for Benbecula. It was about six o'clock 
p.M., when we again neared land. Our Captain had doubts as to 
whether the land straight ahead of us was Benbecula or the Island 
of Wiay. It afterwards turned out to be the latter. The whistle 
was sounded for a pilot, but without effect, and, after half-an-hour 
of anxious manceuvring, we managed to enter the Sound of Ben- 
becula, where we cast anchor. We then set off in the boat to try 
and discover Creagorry. After about half-an-hour’s hard rowing, we 
descried another boat coming to meet us, and, as the two boats 
neared each other, the melodious strains of the bagpipes were 
borne along to us by the breeze. As soon as the other boat was 
- within hailing distance, its occupants raised cheer after cheer, and 
the piper in its bow played with might and main a weird and 
beautiful Hebridean air. When within a few yards of us, the 
people in the other boat saluted by holding up their oars, whilst 
one enthusiastic individual tossed his cap high in air as he shouted, 
“Three cheers for Fraser-Mackintosh.” The other boat then 
turned about, and preceded us towards the landing-place on the 
Benbecula side of the South Ford. As we entered the narrowest 
part of the Sound, a dense crowd was observed upon the South 
Uist side of the Ford, whilst another waited on the Benbecula 
side. The boatmen who preceded us kept cheering vociferously 
all the way, and soon an answering cheer burst from the crowds 
on both sides of the Ford. As we touched the little quay, dozens 
of willing hands were stretched forth to help us ashore, whilst 
cheer after cheer for the People’s Candidate arose from the mulkti- 
tude which lined the shore, echoed no less heartily from the South 
Uist side. It was a good sign of the enthusiasm displayed that 
these people had waited patiently from four o'clock till seven, and 
some of them much longer, to give a hearty welcome to their 
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future Member of Parliament. Led by an ecstatic individual, 
who, in the exuberance of his joy, kept dancing something 
between the Highland Fling and a sailor’s hornpipe, escorted on 
either side by the worthy priest of Benbecula, Father Mackintosh, 
and his genial colleague from the other side of the Ford, Father 
MacColl, and followed by a crowd of some two hundred people, 
we wended our way some two miles and a-half to the school, 
where a most hearty meeting passed a vote of confidence in the 
candidate. The earnest faces of the audience, as they listened to 
the speakers’ words, were lighted up with an enthusiasm and 
a look of determination which boded ill for the prospects of Mr. 
Fraser-Mackintosh’s opponents. Local references were keenly 
relished, and any bit of humour was at once observed and 
appreciated. 

By the time the meeting was over, it was quite dark, but a 
dog-cart had been procured for us, and we were driven down to 
the quay, and across the Ford, now, by the receding tide, almost 
dry, to Iochdar, on the South Uist side, where we found that the 
people, after waiting several hours, had concluded there would be 
no meeting there that night, and gone home. By means of a 
message, however, a good meeting was soon formed, presided 
over by the genial Father MacColl of Ardkenneth, which passed 
a vote of confidence in Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh at the unearthly 
hour of 11.30 P.M. This concluded our day’s, or rather our 
night’s, work, but we had still to regain the yacht, whose lights we 
could faintly see at the east end of the Ford. The boat which 
had brought us from the yacht was nowhere to be seen, and we 
conjectured that it had gone back to the vessel to avoid being 
stranded by the ebbing tide. There was a chance, however, that 
it might have managed to remain afloat in one of the channels 
which, even at the lowest states of the tide, connect both ends of 
the Ford. As many of our readers may be unacquainted with the 
locality, it may be well to give some description of it. 

The Island of Benbecula is separated from South Uist by 
a narrow strait about half-a-mile in width, called the South Ford, 
which, at low tide, is capable of being crossed on horse or foot. 
It is never perfectly dry, however, being intersected by a number 
of channels which, being lower than the surrounding sands, are 
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not affected by the tide, and across which the traveller, if on foot, 
has to wade. The South Ford is comparatively free from danger, 
owing to its narrowness, but the North Ford, separating Benbecula 
from North Uist, has rather a bad reputation, several sad accidents 
having occurred there within recent years. 

The owner of the conveyance which had taken us across from 
Benbecula kindly offered to drive us towards the east end of the 
Ford, and as near to the yacht as it was possible to get, and we 
accordingly set forth, preceded by two men on foot, bearing 
lanterns, to lead the way. Four or five miles out at sea the lights 
of the yacht kept moving round and round, as the vessel swung 
with the tide. Our horse jogged quietly along, now splashing 
through a stretch of water left by the tide, and now traversing an 
expanse of firm sand. Far behind us the horse’s hoof-marks and 
the wheel-tracks glittered with phosphorescent light, and at inter- 
vals the silence of the night was broken by the shrill whistle of our 
guides, endeavouring to discover the whereabouts of the yacht’s 
boat. At last we reached the edge of the Ford at low tide, 
where we stayed for some time whistling and shouting to attract 
the attention of those on board the yacht, whose lights appeared 
about a mile distant, only to be answered by the plash of the 
waves upon the sand, and the melancholy cry of a startled sea- 
bird as it circled above our heads. The tide had now begun to 
flow, and our driver was getting alarmed about his safety. After 
a hurried consultation, he resolved to drive back before the tide, 
whilst we went into the house of one of our guides on the South 
Uist side, until a boat could be procured. This we did, and soon 
found ourselves comfortably ensconced beside a good peat-fire, 
whilst our two guides and the wife of one of them went out to get 
a boat ready. It turned out afterwards that the boat, a large, one- 
masted fishing-craft, was high and dry a considerable distance 
above high-water mark, and how those two men and one woman 
managed to launch it is a mystery to me yet. However that may 
be, about three o’clock A.M., one of the men came in with the 
welcome news that the boat was ready, and a few minutes more 
saw us seated in it. One of the men then came running down 
with a live peat in his hand—for what purpose I cannot say. It 
might have been to give light, but it only served, so far as I could 
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make out, to make darkness visible. At last everything was ready, 
our boatmen got in, and the boat was, after sundry unpleasant 
bumps, shoved off into deep water. The men bent their backs to 
the oars, and pulled manfully for some minutes, but it soon 
became apparent that there was some hitch in the proceedings— 
we had not progressed a single yard. An examination revealed 
the fact that the rope, by which the boat had been fastened toa 
rock on shore, had never been cast off! The emphatic Gaelic 
expletive to which the discoverer of the mistake gave expression 
was, I am convinced, anything but a blessing, but the matter was 
soon rectified, and we again set off, this time without hindrance, 
A fresh breeze which sprung up enabled us to use the sail, and in 
a very short time we were pitching and rolling alongside the 
yacht. Fifteen minutes more saw our boatmen departing with 
mutual and cordial expressions of good will, and by four A.M, I 
was making myself comfortable in my berth. 

On Tuesday morning, 8th September, we steamed for Loch- 
Eynort, South Uist. The breeze of the earlier part of the 
morning had freshened into a tremendous gale, and our little 
vessel had a tough job getting round the coast. When off 
Ushinish Light-house, we encountered a succession of very heavy 
seas. The waves came dashing over the bows, and along the 
decks, until they poured over the stern. For fully an hour the 
yacht, with all her steam on, did not progress fifty yards, and the 
Captain seriously thought of putting back and running for Loch- 
maddy, an idea which he only abandoned after considerable 
pressure on the part of Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh. At last we 
managed to get round the Point, and, after much knocking about, 
entered the comparatively smooth waters of Loch-Eynort, and 
cast anchor. In the entry to this Loch there is a rock, on whicha 
frigate dispatched by Cromwell to subdue the inhabitants of Uist is 
said to have been wrecked. We soon after rowed up to the head of 
the Loch, an intricate channel, in the midst of deluges of rain and a 
severe but favourable gale, where we were met by the Rev. Father 
Mackintosh, Bornish, and a conveyance from Lochboisdale. The 
first meeting was to be held at Stoneybridge, whither we immedi- 
ately drove. When about a mile from the school, where the 
meeting was to be held, we were met by a large crowd of people, 
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headed by Mr. Alexander Macdonald, Chairman, and Mr. Patrick 
M. Walker, Secretary of the local branch of the Highland Land Law 
Reform Association, the latter gentleman bearing a flag, with the 
inscription, Ciad mile failte, “A hundred thousand welcomes.” A 
procession was formed, which escorted us to the school, where a 
most hearty meeting was held. The people in this district, under 
the able leadership of Mr. Walker, a young man of great promise, 
are most enthusiastic Land Law Reformers, the Stoneybridge 
branch of the Association numbering some five hundred members. 
Mr. Walker has himself suffered in the cause of the people, 
having undergone a term of imprisonment, along with his 
father and brother, for alleged complicity in a case of deforce- 
ment some time ago. Though quite a young man, he is 
recognised by the people of South Uist as their leader and 
master-hand in the Land Agitation, and his imprisonment has 
only endeared him the more to his neighbours, who regard him 
as a martyr in their behalf. After the meeting, we were enter- 
tained in his father’s house, one of the neatest cottages I have 
seen on the West Coast. It seemed to us deplorable that such 
worthy ladies as Mrs. and Miss Walker should have had to 
undergo the indignity and vexation of Mr. Walker, senior, and 
two of his sons, being all taken to prison at Lochmaddy. Mr. 
P. M. Walker afterwards accompanied us to Dalibrog, where our 
next meeting was to be held that evening. 

The crofters’ land about Stoneybridge is very poor, and it is 
with the greatest difficulty that crops are raised at all. Those 
people who talk about the laziness and indolence of the Highland 
crofters should go and see for themselves the astonishing amount 
of hard work which is expended upon these wretched plots of 
land. Month after month, and year after year, the crofter goes 
on digging, manuring, sowing, and reaping—a never-ending life 
of toil—his reward often being another pound added to his rent. 
Soon after leaving Stoneybridge we made for the old shore road 
to Ormiclate, and, passing through a gate, drove across a beautiful 
stretch of machar \and—that is, a flat expanse of sandy soil near 
the sea—thickly covered with grass—upon which some of the 
finest black cattle I have ever seen were grazing. A question 
asked of Mr. Walker elicited the fact that this beautiful land was 
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held by Mr. Ranald Macdonald, the factor for Lady Gordon 
Cathcart, and residing at Cluny Castle, Aberdeenshire, and that a 
part of it once appertained to the Stoneybridge crofters! 

At the farm of Ormiclate we stopped to inspect the remains of 
the old Castle, once a seat of Clanranald. The coat of arms, 
much effaced by time, is still to be seen upon the wall, 
The neglected state of this fine ruin, together with the 
mean and filthy surroundings, are disgraceful. A cabbage- 
garden had been formed close up to the outer wall,—bad 
enough, but infinitely better than the former application of 
the ground—a sheep fank—whilst the interior of the building 
had been used as a cattle-pen, and was a mass of filth. The 
present occupant, who has of course no power, being merely a 
grieve, expressed his regret at the wretched state of the place. 
The Castle was destroyed by fire over one hundred yearsago. Mr, 
Walker gave me the following story of how the fire originated. 
The Macdonalds had taken a deer from Ben-More, a hill some 
distance off, and were engaged roasting it whole over the fire. 
The deer was a very fat one, and the grease dropping from it 
caught fire and ran all about the place, setting the whole chamber 
in flames. Before the progress of the fire could be arrested, the 
Castle was reduced to a blackened shell. 

The site of Ormiclate was well chosen, standing on a slight 
eminence, in the centre of vast plains of machar. In front lies 
the Atlantic, smiling, when we saw it, under the influence of a 
brilliant sun, with the roar of the surf, modified by the distance; 
and to the back the horizon is bounded by the chain of grand 
mountains, including the noble Mount Hecla, forming the eastern 
coast of South Uist; both sea and mountain, in their ever-varying 
forms, always and ever objects of beauty and attraction from the 
Castle. 

Leaving Ormiclate, we drove on to Dalibrog, passing the 
farm of Milton, the birthplace of Flora Macdonald, on the way. 
The site of the old house is rather exposed, but prettily situated 
on a green hillock. A good part of the walls remain. The 
splendid herds of cattle on the fine farm of Askernish, unhappily 
retained in the proprietor’s hands, were objects of our admiration, 
as we drove along. Near the Dalibrog School we were met by a 
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Yachting and Electioneering in the Hebrides. 


crowd of over a hundred people, headed by two pipers playing 
lively airs, and a man bearing a large flag. On arrival at the 
school, we were welcomed by the Rev. Father Macdonald, and, 
after a most enthusiastic meeting, we drove away to Lochbois- 
dale, followed by hearty rounds of cheers, again and again 
renewed, until we were out of hearing. At Lochboisdale we 
found the yacht waiting for us, but, as it was rather late, we stayed 
on shore,—and here I must leave the reader for the present. 


HECTOR ROSE MACKENZIE. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS, 
[BY THE EDITOR.] 





( Continued.) 


Ir was towards the close of Tormod’s rule, in 1577, that the 
massacre of the Macdonalds of Eigg, the most cold-blooded and 
atrocious act in the Highland history, was perpetrated by the 
Macleods. Dr. Skene publishes a document in the appendix to 
the third volume of Celtic Scotland, by which the date of the 
massacre of Eigg is fixed. This document is entitled a “ Descrip- 
tion of the Isles of Scotland,” and Dr. Skene says that it “ must 
have been written between 1577 and 1595, as the former date 
is mentioned in connection with the cruel slaughter of the inhabitants 
of Eigg by the Macleods, and John Stewart of Appin, who died in 
1595, is mentioned as alive at the time it was written. It has all the 
appearance of an official report, and was probably intended for 
the use of James the Sixth, who was then preparing to attempt 
the improvement of the Isles, and increase the Royal revenue 
from them.” This sufficiently fixes the date of the document, 
The following is the reference in it to the Island of Eigg— 

“Eg is an Ile verie fertile and commodious for all kind of 
bestiall and corns, speciallie aittis, for eftir everie boll of aittis 
sawing in the same ony yeir will grow 10 or 12 bollis agane. It 
is 30 merk land, and it pertains to the Clan Rannald, and will 
raise 60 men to the weiris. It is five mile lang and three mile 
braid. Thair is mony coves under the earth in this Ile, quhilk 
the cuntrie folks uses as strengthis, hiding thame and thair geir 
thairintill; quhairthrow it hapenit that in March, anno 1577, 
weiris and inmitie betwix the said Clan Renald and McCloyd 
Herreik, the people, with ane callit Angus John McMudzart- 
sonne,* their capitaine, fled to ane of the saidis coves, taking with 
thame thair wives, bairnis, and geir, quhairof McCloyd Herreik 
being advertisit landed with ane great armie in the said Ile, and 
came to the cove, and pat fire thairto, and smorit [smothered] the 


* This Angus was fourth son of the brave John Moydartach, Chief of Clanranald, 
See Mackenzie’s /istory of the Macdonalds, p. 402. 
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haill people thairin, to the number of 395 persones, men, wyfe, 
and bairnis.” 


This, we think, will finally settle the date and the authors of this 
unparalleled atrocity. 

The following description of it, by Professor Jameson, is 
from the Mew Statistical Account for Inverness-shire, under 
the “Parish of Small Isles,” pp. 146-148. Professor Jameson 
writes :— 


“A party of the Macleods having landed upon the small 
island of Eilean Chastel, behaved so outrageously to the women 
who were there tending cattle, that their friends instantly pursued 
and put several of them to death. This so enraged the clan of 
Macleod, that they determined to take revenge, by ravaging the 
Isle, and putting to death the murderers of their brothers. The 
Islanders, sensible of their weakness, prepared to shelter them- 
selves upon the first appearance of an enemy. Soon afterwards 
a number of boats were seen approaching the Isle; when the 
trembling inhabitants retired in despair to this cave, their only 
refuge. The Macleods soon landed and traversed the whole 
Island; but as they could discover no human being, they 
concluded that the Macdonalds had made their escape to the 
Mainland, or to some of the adjacent islands. Disappointed and 
enraged, they were about to leave Eigg to return to Skye, when, 
unfortunately, one of the horde observed the mark of footsteps 
on the snow; and thus they were enabled to discover the cave 
where the wretched inhabitants had taken refuge. Shrieks of 
despair were interrupted for a little by a proposal of the Macleods 
that, if the murderers were given up to punishment, the other 
lives should be spared. This was only a cruel aggravation of 
their sufferings, as the Macleods were the aggressors. Connected, 
as the Macdonalds were, by the dearest ties, they were deter- 
mined to perish together rather than to give up one of their 
number. The Macleods, with the most savage barbarity, instantly 
kindled great fires at the mouth of the cave, which soon suffocated 
the whole of the miserable inhabitants. 

“One often listens even to such a tale, as to the description of 
a battle, without much interest; but the view of the scene never 
fails to awaken a keener sympathy—the circumstances are brought 
nearer to the mind, and seem to be passing before us. We stood 
on the very ground where this tragedy was acted, and felt our 
sensibility increased by the sequestered and dreary place in which 
the deed was done. But even this interest was faint when com- 
pared to that we felt when, after creeping a considerable way 
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through a low and narrow entrance, half-covered with brushwood, 
we found ourselves at last within a large and gloomy cave, the 
extent and height of which we could not distinguish, and perceived 
the gleams of the lights we carried reflected from the bones and 
skulls of the unhappy Macdonalds. The force with which the 
truth and all the circumstances of this dreadful tale struck at this 
moment upon our minds, and the strange variety of sensations 
excited by an event so extraordinary, it is not easy to find words 
to express. 

“The entrance of the cave is low and narrow for about 12 feet, 
the breadth 14 feet, and in length it extends inwards nearly 213 
feet. The air was damp and raw. Our lights struck faintly on 
the black sides of the cave, without dispelling that deep and 
solemn gloom which harmonized so well with the melancholy 
story. The projecting masses of rock were dimly illuminated, 
while the skulls and scattered bones catched a strong light. Our 
figures, too, touched with the paley flame, showed the features, or 
an outstretched arm, while the parts of the body removed from 
the light were lost in the gloom. The whole scene was admirably 
adapted for the canvas; but it would require a very rare talent in 
the painter who should attempt it.” 


According to the Skye tradition of this story, it is related that 
the Macleods, having shown some disrespect towards the Eigg 
women, were seized by the Macdonalds, bound hand and foot, 
and set adrift in their own boat, which was carried by wind and 
tide to the entrance of Loch-Dunvegan, and there picked up by 
Macleod himself, as he was returning in his galley from Orkney. 
Then followed the expedition to Eigg, with the terrible result 
already narrated. 

It is said that the sanguinary engagement between the Mac- 
donalds and Macleods at Waternish took place shortly after the 
Eigg massacre, but it is impossible now to fix the date quite 
accurately, and it is more than probable that the Battle of Water- 
nish took place between the Sleat Macdonalds, who held North 
Uist, and the Siol Torquil or Lewis Macleods, who occupied 
Waternish, than between those who were parties to the massacre 
of Eigg. 

A number of the Macleods, we are told, were assembled in 
the Church at Trumpan, when a party of the Macdonalds 
suddenly surrounded and set fire to the building, destroying all 
the unfortunate inmates except one young woman, who escaped 
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through a narrow window, as the tradition states, with the loss of 
one of her breasts, which was torn off as she dragged herself 
through the opening still to be seen in the old ruin of the church, 
The boats of the enemy had, however, been observed by the 
people in other parts of the country, and before long the 
Macdonalds were attacked by a body of infuriated Macleods, who 
exacted a terrible revenge for the burning of their church and 
kinsfolk. The bodies of the slain Macdonalds were ranged in line 
beneath a stone wall near the battle-field, and the wall was then 
overturned upon them. Hence the battle was called Bilar- 
milleadh-garaidh,—the battle of the destruction of the dyke. The 
author of the Statistical Account says that there are indistinct 
accounts preserved of another battle fought by these hostile clans, 
known as Blar Bhatternish, the Battle of Waternish. The Mac- 
leods were just about to give up the contest when the celebrated 
Fairy Flag of their chief was unfurled, which immediately caused 
the enemies to see triple the real number of Macleods opposed to 
them. The Macdonalds, on seeing this sudden and mysterious 
augmentation of their foes, became panic-stricken, and were 
completely routed. 

Tormod Macleod is described as “ a man of remarkable fortitude 
and resolution, of great integrity and honour,” and as one who 
always adhered to the interest of Queen Mary. 

He married, first, Giles, daughter of Hector Maclean of 
Duart by his first wife, Lady Janet Campbell, daughter of 
Archibald, fourth Earl of Argyll, with issue— 

1. William, his heir and successor. 

2. Roderick, who succeeded his brother William, was known 

as Rory Mor, and was knighted by James VI. 

3. Alexander of Minginish, and of whom the families of 
Ferinlea, Oze, and others were descended. 

4. Margaret, who, as his second wife, married Donald Gorm 
Macdonald of Sleat, without issue, he having been first 
married to the heiress of John MacTorquil Macleod of 
Lewis, with issue. 

5. A daughter, who married Torquil Macleod of Lewis, and 
secondly, Ranald Macdonald, first of Benbecula, whose 

descendants, on the failure in 1725 of the direct line 
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in the person of Ranald, XIII. Chief of Clanranald, 
succeeded as heads of that family. 

Tormod Macleod married, secondly, a daughter of the Earl of 
Argyll, by whom he had issue— 

6. Florence, who married Lachlan Maclean of Coll, with issue. 
He died in March, 1584, when he was succeeded by his eldest 
son, 

XII. WILLIAM MACLEOD, who was served heir to his father, 
Tormod, on the 31st of July, 1585, and on a precept from 
Chancery, was infeft in all the ancient estates of the 
family, in November of the same year. In September he was 
requested by James VI. to go and assist Lachlan Maclean of 
Duart, whose lands had been invaded by Angus Macdonald of 
Islay. The Macleans were also assisted on this occasion by the 
Macneills of Barra, the Mackinnons of Skye, and the Mac- 
Quarries ; while the Macdonalds were supported by the Macleods 
of Lewis, the Macdonalds of Clanranald, the Clan Ian of Ardna- 
murchan, the Macneills of Gigha, the Macallisters of Iona, and 
Macfies of Colonsay. The history of this feud is already so well 
known to the readers of the Celtic Magazine* that it is quite 
unnecessary to write of it here at any length. The King at last 
interfered—using the chiefs of the Clan Campbell, who had 
charge of the seventh Earl during his minority, as intermedi- 
atories—with the result that Angus Macdonald of Islay agreed to 
liberate Maclean, who had become his prisoner, on being promised 
a remission for his own crimes, and on eight hostages of high 
rank being placed in his hands by Maclean for the performance 
of conditions which the Chief of Duart had been obliged to sign 
to secure his release. The hostages were given, and among them 
we find Alexander Macleod of Minginish, youngest brother of 
William Macleod of Dunvegan, and of his more distinguished 
successor, Ruairidh Mor of that ilk. 

These hostages were afterwards ordered to be given up to the 
young Earl of Argyll or his guardians, for conveyance by them 
to the King himself, to be kept where he should appoint, until a 
final settlement was arranged of all the matters in dispute 





* See also Mackenzie’s History of the Macdonalds and Lords of the Isles, 
pp. 189 to 196, 
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between the Macdonalds of Islay and the Macleans of Duart. 
These and their followers, as well as their principal supporters— 


Chief and people—were charged to keep the peace and abstain 
from all gatherings and conventions, so as not to hinder or disturb 


the King in his efforts to bring about a settlement of the disputes 
between them. 

The Earl of Huntly, then his Majesty’s Lieutenant in the 
North, was addressed by the King in a letter written with his 
own hand, dated at Edinburgh, 20th of April, 1587, in which His 
Majesty says:—“We have no doubt but the cruelties and 
disorders in the Isles these years bygone have greatly moved 
you, whereanent we intend, God willing, to take some special pains 
ourself, as well there as in the Borders, where we have been lately 
occupied.” After having stated that he had communicated with the 
Earl in the preceding October on the same subject, the King pro- 
ceeds :—“ Always fearing that the Islesmen within the bounds of 
your Lieutenancy shall press to make some rising and gathering, 
before conveniently we may put order to the matters standing in 
controversy in the West Isles, we desire you effectuously that 
with all goodly diligence you send to Donald Gorm’s son, Macleod 
of the Lewis, Macleod of the Harris, the Clan-Ranald, and others 
being of power in these parts, willing and commanding them to 
contain themselves in quietness, and that they forbear to make 
any convention or gatherings, to the hinder and disturbance of 
our good deliberation, for we have written effectuously to Angus 
Macdonald, and have spoken with Maclean, being here, for the 
same effect. And so, not doubting but you will do what in you 
lies, that all things remain quiet and in good order within the 
bounds of your charge, as you will do us special acceptable 
service, commit you in the protection of Almighty God.”* 

Shortly after, an Act was passed by which it was made 
imperative on all landlords and chiefs of clans to find securities 
for large amounts, proportionate to their wealth and the number 
of their followers, for the good behaviour of all their vassals. If, 
after having found the stipulated sureties, any of these chiefs 
failed in making immediate reparation for all injuries inflicted by 
any of their subordinates, for whom they were made to answer, 














ad Invernessiana, by Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P., pp. 245-6. 
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the aggrieved persons could proceed at law against the securities 
for the amount of the damage. The Superior was in that case not 
only to reimburse his cautioner, but had, in addition, to pay a 
large fine to the Crown. At the same time, many excellent 
provisions were made by this Act, usually known as the 
“General Band” for the more regular and easier administration 
of justice in the Western Isles. 

William Macleod entered into a bond of manrent with Lachlan 
Mackintosh of Mackintosh, whose daughter he had married, in 
the following terms :— 


Be it kenned to all, me, William Macleod of Dunvegan, to 
become bound and obliged. Like as by the tenor hereof, I bind 
and oblige me, my heirs, leally and truly, by the faith and truth in 
my body, to take, efauld, and true part, assist, maintain, and defend, 
and concur with Lachlan Mackintosh of Dunachton, Captain and 
Chief of the Clan Chattan, and his heirs, in all and sundrie their 
actions, causes, quarrels, debates, and invasion of any person or 
persons whatever, indirectly used or intended contrary to the said 
Lachlan and his heirs in all time coming, from the day and date 
hereof, so that I, the said William Macleod, and my heirs, shall 
be sufficiently and duly premonished and advertised by the said 
Lachlan Mackintosh and his foresaids, to the effect foresaid, and 
shall give faithful and true counsel to him and his heirs, by and 
attour concurrence, and take efauld part with him and his heirs 
(as said is) in all their just causes and actions as said is. And 
sicklike I shall not hide, obscure, nor conceal, by any colour or 
engine, directly or indirectly, any skaith, displeasure, nor harm, 
meant or concert, in contrar the said Lachlan Mackintosh and his 
foresaids by any whatsomever person or persons, the same coming 
to the knowledge and ears of me, the said William Macleod and 
my heirs, but immediately after trial thereof in all our best manner, 
with all expedition and haste, shall advertize, report, and make 
foreseen the said Lachlan Mackintosh and his heirs thereof. As 
also to concur, assist, maintain, defend, and take faithful part with 
them against all mortals (the King’s Majesty excepted allenarly). 
And this my bond to stand firm and stable in all time coming 
after the day and date hereof. In witness of the whilk, I have 
subscribed these presents with my hand, in manner under written, 
at Culloden, the 15th day of January, 1588, before witness. 

(Signed) WILLIAM M‘LEOYD 
offe Dunvegane. 


He married Janet, daughter of Lachlan Mackintosh, XVI. 
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of Mackintosh, by his wife Agnes, daughter of Kenneth 
Mackenzie, X. of Kintail, without issue. He died in October, 
1590, when he was succeeded by his next brother, the famous 
Ruairidh Mor, afterwards knighted by James VI., and of whom 


in our next. 


(To be continued.) 





MADUINN NA SABAID. 





Nach Aaluinn, maiseach, tosdach, ciiin, 
Tha ’ghrian ag éiridh suas ; 

’S na gathan tlath ’tha ’teachd bho ’gniis 
’Cur aoidh air tir, ’us cuan ! 

Dh’ fhuadaich i ’n dorchadas air chil, 
’Us dhiisg i ’mach le buaidh ; 

Sin mar a dh’ éirich Righ nan dul 
Bho chumhachd bais ’us uaigh, 

Air maduinn chaoimh na Sabaid naoimh 
Le saorsa bhuan d’ a shluagh. 


Do’n neach ’tha saoithreachadh gu cruaidh, 
Fo’ iomadh cuibhreach sgith, 

Tha ’mhaduinn so gu séimh ri luaidh 
Air teachdaireachd na sith, 

Mar earlais air an fhois ’tha shuas 
Nach tig gu brath gu crich, 

Am measg nan sluagh a tha bith-bhuan, 
Far nach tig bron g’ an claoidh, 

An t-Sabaid chaomh am measg nan naomh, 
Nach tig gu ceann a chaoidh. 


Tha gniomh do lamh an diugh, a Thriath, 
A’ taisbeanadh do riin, 
Na neamhan shuas ’s an talamh shios 
Ag ardachadh do chliu, 
Air son do chaoimhneis shaibhir, fhial, 
’S do mhaitheis do gach diuil, 
Gun aois, gun chaochladh ort gu sior, 
’S bha thu mar sin bho this ; 
Bho linn gu linn bidh oran binn 
Air gldir do righeachds’ ir. 
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Cd thuigeas dirdhearcas do neairt, 
*Thug beatha do gach cré, 

’S na miltean saoghal ’tha fo’ d’ reachd 
Air feadh a’ chruinne-ché, 

Tha ’n gluasad uile fo’ do smachd, 
’S an earbsa riut gu leir, 

*S na cumhachdan a dhealbhadh leat 
Gun tamh a’ cur ’an ceill 

Do chlitt mar Righ os cionn gach ni 
A rinneadh leat gu treun. 


Ge mdr do chumhachd, ’s ard do ghloir, 
Eisdidh Tu glaoidh nan bochd ; 
’S ann uat a thig gach neart ’us tredir, 
’*S Tu mhaitheas dhuinn ar lochd. 
Do lamh a’ sgaoileadh maoin do stdir, 
’S gach diuil a’ feitheamh ort, 
Gach trath Thu ’g ullachadh dhuinn loin, 
’S do shiil gun suain, gun chlos ; 
’S bho d’ chomhnuidh shuas tha ’ghnath do chluas 
Ri ghlaodh do shluaigh a bhos. 


Tha mhaduinn so ’n a dhearbhadh ir 
Dhuinn air do chaoimhneas caomh, 
Tha ’n cruinne-cé le iomadh clit, 
A’ seinn duit air gach taobh ; 
’S an dream a dh’ earbas riut an citis 
Freagraidh Tu iad gu caoin, 
Cha chuir Thu dodchas neach air chil, 
’*S cha mheall Thu air a h-aon; 
’S air bas ’us uaigh gu ’n toir iad buaidh 
’Us gheibh iad duais gu saor. 
N. MacLeorp. 


GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS—FOURTEENTH ANNUAL DIN- 
NER.—On Tuesday evening, 12th January, 1886, the Fourteenth Annual Dinner of 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness took place in the Caledonian Hotel—Allan R. 
Mackenzie, Esq., younger of Kintail, Chief of the Society, in the chair, -The 
croupiers were Mr. Duncan Campbell, Ballifeary, and Mr. George J. Campbell, 
solicitor. There was a fair attendance, but nothing like that of former years. The 
speeches, with one or two exceptions, were weak. The proceedings were enlivened, 
however, by the singing of several Gaelic and Scotch songs by some of those present, 
and by the choice selection of Highland bagpipe music contributed by Pipe-Major 
Paul Mackillop. A spirited reel was engaged in by several gentlemen during the 
evening; and, taking them all in all, the proceedings, while not nearly up to past 
years as regards speaking, were of an interesting and enjoyable character. 
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THE CONFLICTS OF THE CLANS. 
( Continued) 


THE TROUBLES BETWIXT THE FORBESES AND THE GORDONS 
IN THE YEARS 1571 AND 1572. 


THE two families of Gordon and Forbes were of great power 
and authority in their country, both of them valiant, wise, and 
wealthy ; both harbouring deadly feud, long rooted between them. 
The Gordons then lived with great concord and unity among 
themselves; and, by the tolerance of their Kings, had, for many 
years, governed the people adjoining unto them, whereby they 
became wealthy and of great power, and purchased strength 
among themselves, together with the attendance and following of 
other men towards them. When, on the contrary, the Forbeses 
were at war one with another, they daily impaired their own strength, 
with their own slaughters, and, in end, wrought their own harm 
by pressing to strive against the Gordons. These two surnames 
did live together at this time, rather in secret emulation than open 
envy; because -they had (in way of reconciliation) by marriage 
intermingled their families together; but their hid and long- 
rooted rancour did now burst forth, not only by following contrary 
factions during these civil wars betwixt the King’s party and the 
Queen’s, but chiefly because that John, Master of Forbes (eldest 
son to the Lord Forbes), had repudiated and put away his wife, 
Margaret Gordon, daughter to George, Earl of Huntly, which he 
did by the instigation of his uncle, Black Arthur Forbes, who 
mortally hated the Gordons. This Arthur was a man of great 
courage, ambitious, and ready to undertake anything whatsoever for 
the advancement and reconciliation of his family. The Forbeses, 
from the first time of these civil discords in Scotland, did follow 
the King’s party; the Gordons did always remain constantly 
faithful to the Queen, even unto the end. 
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The Forbeses, by persuasion of Black Arthur Forbes, had 
appointed both day and place of meeting, where they should 
assemble together, not only for their own general reconciliation 
among themselves, but also to enterprise something against the 
Gordons and the rest of the Queen’s favourers in these parts; 
whereof Adam Gordon of Achindown having secret intelligence 
(his brother, the Earl of Huntly, being then in Edinburgh), he 
assembled a certain number of his kindred and followers to cross 
the proceedings of the Forbeses, who were all convened at Tillie- 
angus, above Druminour, in the beginning of the year of God 
1572. The Forbeses perceiving the Gordons coming up towards 
them, against the hill where they then were, they did intrench 
themselves within their camp, which they had strongly fortified, 
dividing their army into two several companies, whereof Black 
Arthur Forbes commanded that which lay next unto the Gordons, 
Adam Gordon (far inferior in number to his enemies), presently, 
without any stay, fiercely invaded the first company; his brother, 
Mr. Robert Gordon, set upon the other: so, breaking their 
trenches, they ran desperately upon the spears of their enemies. 
After a sharp and cruel conflict, courageously fought a long time 
on either side, Black Arthur Forbes, with divers others, gentle- 
men of his surname and family, were slain; the rest were all 
overthrown, put to flight, and chased even to the gates of 
Druminour, the Lord Forbes’s chief dwelling-place; few of the 
Gordons were killed, but only John Gordon of Buckie, father to 
John Gordon of Buckie, now living. 

The Forbeses attempted nothing afterward in revenge of this 
overthrow, until the time that John, Master of Forbes (Black 
Arthur’s nephew and chief of that family), hardly escaping from 
his enemies, hastened to Court, where the Earl of Mar, then 
Regent, had his residence, hoping by him to be relieved. The 
Regent gave him five companies of footmen and some horsemen, 
with letters to such of the adjoining nobility as favoured and 
followed that party, desiring them to associate and join themselves 
unto the Forbeses. These then being confederated and assembled 
together with certain other families of their affinity and neighbours, 
so advanced the spirit of this John, Master of Forbes, that he now 
thought himself sufficiently furnished against the forces of his 
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adversaries, and so presently went to Aberdeen, to expel Adam 
Gordon from thence, the year of God 1572, who, knowing the 
preparation of the Forbeses, and understanding the approach of 
the enemies so near at hand, assembled such of his friends and 
followers as he could soonest find at that time, and led them out 
of the town. He sent a company of musketeers, under the 
conduct of Captain Thomas Carr, toa convenient place where the 
Forbeses must of necessity pass, there to lie in ambush, and not 
to stir till the battle did join; then he sent certain of the Suther- 
land bowmen (who had retired themselves out of their country 
during the Earl of Sutherland’s minority), and desired them to 
draw a great compass about, and so, to set upon the back of the 
Forbeses’ footmen and musketeers; he himself, and his brother, 
Mr. Robert Gordon, with the residue of his company, stayed the 
coming of the Forbeses at a place called Craibstane, not far from 
the ports of the new town of Aberdeen. The Forbeses, being in 
sight of Aberdeen, began to consult among themselves what was 
best to be done; some were of opinion that the fittest and safest 
course was to go to Old Aberdeen, and there seat themselves, and 
from thence to molest the new town, and compel Adam Gordon 
to depart from New Aberdeen, by the aid and assistance of these 
experienced footmen which were sent from the Regent: but the 
Master of Forbes and his kinsmen would not hearken thereto, 
desiring present battle, which was then concluded; and so the 
Forbeses advanced with great courage against the Gordons, who 
received them with the like resolution. At the very first encounter, 
Achindown’s musketeers, who lay in ambush, killed a number of 
the Forbeses; then both the armies joined with great violence. 
After a cruel conflict, with incredible obstinacy on either side, the 
Laird of Pitsligo (Forbes’s) two brethren, with divers other gentle- 
men of the surname of Forbes, were there slain; Captain Chisholm, 
with the footmen (sent by the Regent to their support) were put 
to flight by the Sutherland bowmen, who pursued them eagerly 
with great slaughter. Among the rest, Captain Chisholm was 
slain, with three other Captains, which the rest of the Forbeses 
perceiving, they fled apace; many of the principals were taken, 
with their Chief and General, John, Master of Forbes, whose 
father was then very aged, lying sick at Druminour, expecting the 
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sorrowful news of this overthrow. Adam Gordon used this victory 
very moderately, and suffered no man to be killed after the fury 
of the fight was past. When all was ended, he returned to the 
Church of Aberdeen, and there gave thanks unto God for his 
happy success. Alexander Forbes of Strathgarnock (author of 
all the troubles betwixt these two families, and the chief stirrer-up 
of Arthur Forbes against the Gordons) was taken at this battle, 
and, as they were going to behead him, Achindown caused them 
to stay his execution. He entertained the Master of Forbes, and 
the rest of the prisoners, with great kindness and courtesy; he 
carried the Master of Forbes along with him to Strathbogie; and 
in end gave him and all the rest leave to depart. 

The next ensuing summer after this conflict at Craibstane, 
Adam Gordon of Achindown, following his victory, entered the 
Mearns, and besieged the house of Glenbervie, putting all the 
Regent's party within that province into a great fear and tumult. 
The Earl of Crawford, the Lords Grey, Ogilvy, and Glamis, 
taking part with the Regent against the Queen, assembled all the 
forces of Angus and Mearns to resist Achindown, and to stop 
his passage at Brechin, where they encamped ; but Adam Gordon, 
being advertised of their proceedings, left the most part of his 
men at the siege of Glenbervie, from whence he parted in the 
dead time of the night, with the most resolute men of his company, 
to invade these lords; and being come to Brechin, he killed the 
watch with divers others, surprised the town, set upon the lords, 
chased them, and made himself master of the town and castle of 
Brechin. The next morning, the lords understanding Achin- 
down’s small forces in regard of theirs, they assembled their men 
together, and came near unto Brechin to fight against him, who 
met them with resolute courage; but, as they were ready to 
encounter, the lords, not able to endure the first charge of their 
enemies, fled apace with all their companies. There were slain of 
them above 80; and divers of them were taken, amongst whom 
was the Lord Glamis, who was carried to Strathbogie, and, being 
detained there a while, he was set at liberty with the rest. This 
conflict was called the Bourd of Brechin. Then returned Adam 
Gordon back again to the siege of Glenbervie, and took it; from 
thence he went to Montrose, and took that town. In his return 
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from thence, he took the Castle of Dun, which appertained to the 
Regent’s cousin, and so marched forward into Angus. The 
inhabitants of Dundee hearing of his approach, and despairing of 
their own abilities to resist him, they sent for help into Fife; but 
Achindown, having done his pleasure in Angus and Mearns, 
returned home into the North, being contented for that time with 
what he had already done against his enemies. By this good 
success of the Gordons, the Queen’s favourers in all the parts of 
the kingdom were highly encouraged at that time. 


(To be continued.) 


THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*‘GUELPH MERCURY” ON THE EDITOR 
OF THE ‘*‘CELTIC MAGAZINE.”—The Guelph Mercury, of 24th December, 
says :—‘‘ The crofters in the Highlands of Scotland will be well represented in the 
next British Parliament. They have returned Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh for Inverness- 
shire, Mr. Macfarlane for Argyleshire, Dr. Clark in Caithness, and Dr. Macdonald 
in Ross and Cromarty. We regret that Mr. Angus Sutherland has been defeated in 
Sutherlandshire by the Marquis of Stafford, son of the Duke of Sutherland. Mr. 
Sutherland, the crofters’ candidate, made a gallant fight, and, considering the 
immense influence of the Duke, he ran the Marquis pretty close. Much of the credit 
for the victories achieved by the crofter candidates is due to Mr. Alex. Mackenzie, 
editor of the Celtic Magazine and Scottish Highlander, published in Inverness, Mr. 
Mackenzie, both in the columns of the High/ander, and by his personal efforts, has 
worked for the crofters with an ability and devotion that entitles him to the everlasting 
gratitude, not only of the crofters themselves, but of all Scotsmen who have their 
interests at heart. In Inverness-shire, especially, his labours in the cause were almost 
superhuman, and he has the proud satisfaction of seeing these rewarded by the 
election of Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh, Mr. Mackenzie has many friends in Canada 
who will recollect his visit to our country some six years ago, and who will be glad 
to know that he has proved himself such an able, patriotic, and successful champion 
of his oppressed fellow countrymen in the Highlands.” 

[Mr. James Innes, proprietor and editor of the Guelph Mercury (daily and 
weekly), is a Canadian M.P., and represents one of the divisions of County Welling- 
ton, Ontario, in the Dominion Parliament. Last summer, he and Mrs. Innes made 
a tour through Great Britain, going as far North as Skye, Sutherland, and Caithness. 
He attended one of the principal crofter demonstrations in Sutherlandshire, on which 
occasion he delivered a stirring and able address on the Land Question, at the time 
reported in the Scottish Highlander.] 
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THE STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


IV. 
THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 


HAVING visited most of Harris without recording anything 
additional of striking interest, Mr. Knox proceeded to the Lewis, 
landing on the north side of the Bay of Stornoway. He describes 
this place as a comparatively low and pleasant country, fertile in 
grain and excellent grass. At the time, Stornoway had no quay 
worthy of the name, so that vessels had to load and unload upon 
the beach, or in the Bay, by means of boats, though its shipping 
amounted at the time to twenty-three decked vessels, chiefly 
employed in the fishing. He informs us that, in the preceding 
century, several Dutch families had settled in Stornoway, but 
were driven away during the war between England and Holland. 
Their example had, however, a good effect upon the people, who, 
“from thenceforward, have done more in the way of fishing and 
traffic than all the West Highlands put together.” Fifty hand- 
some houses had been built in the place within a few years of our 
author’s visit, and new ones were then being built upon a regular 
plan, drawn out by the then Earl of Seaforth. The ground was 
“ranted on perpetual feus, in lots of fifteen to thirty feet in 
front, and sixty behind, for a garden, which the inhabitants wish 
to have increased to double that size, partly on account of the 
room which their bulky fuel requires. If this could be complied 
with, the town would increase with great rapidity, and abundantly 
repay, in the improvement of the island, the concession of fifteen 
or twenty acres of ground.” 

Mr. Knox, who was accompanied by Captain Macleod, from 
Harris, put up in the Inn on his arrival at Stornoway, but, very 
soon after, they were called upon by Seaforth,* who insisted upon 








* This Seaforth was Francis Humberston-Mackenzie, who succeeded his brother, 
Colonel Thomas Frederick Mackenzie-Humberston, in 1783, and died, the last male 
representative of his race, in 1815, 
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their accompanying him to the Lodge. Seaforth, he informs us, 
had then in contemplation “to rebuild the church, and erect a 
gaol and town-house,” and Mr. Knox was so taken with the whole 
surroundings, that he exclaims :—“ When the church and spire 
shall be built, with a small spire also upon the town-house, and 
other ornaments which Seaforth’s fertile imagination may easily 
conceive, this place will merit the pencil of the first landscape 
painter in the kingdom, and be a considerable acquisition to the 
many beautiful prints which distinguish the present age.” From 
this it would appear to anyone who has visited Stornoway in our 
time, that Mr. Knox was not difficult to please in the matter of 
scenery. 

He was anxious to visit Loch-Roag, on the west side of the Island, 
and Seaforth, with a Captain Mackenzie, whom Mr. Knox desig- 
nates Seaforth’s “ brother-in-law,” and Captain Macleod, at once 
volunteered to accompany him. A boat, stored with all kinds of 
provisions, wines, spirits, and malt liquors, was soon got in readi- 
ness, and the party, in high spirits, started from Stornoway for the 
Birchen Isles, from which they were to walk to the head of Loch- 
Roag. Having got some distance on their way, it was agreed to 
go ashore and have dinner upon one of the Islands. A fire was 
soon kindled; every man taking part in the cooking arrangements, 
Seaforth himself cutting up, gutting, washing, and putting into 
the kettle, one of two fine lythe which they had caught on their 
way. Captain Mackenzie attended to the kettle, and supplied the 
fire with heather, “which, being dry, made a fine blaze, and 
facilitated the business on hand.” They had also caught a salmon 
on the trip, of which Captain Macleod took charge, cutting it in 
slices of about half-a-pound each; and, placing it in paper, he put 
it on the gridiron, cooking it to the great satisfaction of those who 
partook of it. Mr. Knox’s department was pulling heather to 
keep the pot boiling. When everything was nearly ready to be 
served up, “ Seaforth spread a large table cloth upon the ground ; 
opened his hampers and canteen; laid the knives, forks, and 
plates ; took out his stores of cold tongue, tame and wild fowl, 
roast beef, bread, cheese, butter, pepper, salt, vinegar, pickles, 
etc., also wine, spirits, ale, and porter,” upon which, it need hardly 
be said, the party made an excellent a/ fresco dinner, During 
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the night the weather changed from a calm to a perfect storm of 
wind and incessant rain, so that Mr. Knox and his friends were 
quite unable to visit Loch-Roag, and had to find their way back 
to Stornoway, over mosses and moors, rendered almost impass- 
able by the drenching rain and storm. 

Even at that time, the fishing industry had become pretty 
extensive in the Lewis, and at Stornoway Mr. Knox found large 
piles of cod and ling, well cured. Here, however, the inevitable 
factor turns up, who has “long monopolized” the fishing 
of the Island. He “ pays the fishermen £13 per ton for the ling, 
and gets, when sold upon the spot, £18. When to these advan- 
tages we add the various emoluments arising from his office, and 
his traffic in grain, meal, cattle, etc., his place is better than the 
rent of many considerable estates in the Highlands. The father 
of the present factor procured a lease of that office, with all its 
appendages, for a number of years, six or seven of which are yet 
unexpired ; and it is said that he retired with a fortune of £20,000, 
a part of which he has laid out upon an estate where he now 
resides. Of the black cattle, as well as the white fish, he seems 
to have had a complete monopoly, as appears from a paper that 
was put into my hands by one of the tacksmen, formerly in 
Lewis, but who has since taken a large farm elsewhere. A copy 
of this curious paper will convey a better idea of the condition of 
those people, whose lot it is to live under the despotic sway of 
certain factors, than any declamation which human feelings can 
incite.” So says our author, writing, not in 1886, but in 1786. 

We give the documents, which speak for themselves. They 
are all given in foot-notes by Mr. Knox, and are as follows :— 





** Copy Warrant Alex. ——,, factor to Seaforth,— 


** DONALD, 


‘*You are to intimate to the whole tenants in your district, who pay rent to the 
factor, that they must sell no cattle this year, until the rents are paid, to any person 
who has not the factor’s orders to buy; and, if anyone attempt to buy with ready 
money, you are to arrest these cattle, and not allow them to be carried out of the 
country, until the whole rents are paid up. This, on your peril, I desire may 
be done immediately, and any person who dares to sell after these orders are made 
public, you are to acquaint me thereof. Tell John Morison, in Nether Shathu, that 
it is expected he will buy up a good many stots and droving cows this year for us, 
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If he does, it will be obliging, and the service will not be forgot. Writ 
you have obeyed these orders, 
(Signed) ‘* ALEX, 


‘* Extracted by John Morison, late tacksman of Little Berneray.” 
**Copy Receipt Alex. , 24th August, 1780. 


** Received by me, Alex. — 


, Clerk of the Admiralty Co 


‘Se 


sea by Murdo Cook, in the year 1768, Witness my hand. 
(Signed) 


>; ao 


** ALEX, 


‘* Extracted by John Morison, late tacksman of Berneray.” 
“‘That Mr, — 
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, as factor to Seaforth, was to be kept in 
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served a good many of the inhabitants of Stornoway, to the value of 
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Berneray. If Mr. 
the principals; and, as to the article of the peats, if he also refuse it, 
certificates from the people who have bought the peats of him. 


that there was no proper apology for granting such warrants, as it o 


ready money.” 
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At the time of our author’s visit, the inhabitants of 
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Seaforth only £1000 per annum! But, at the time at 


and kelp, of which about 200 tons of an excellent qualit 
chiefly on the west side of the Island, with ground-rents 


of rent, besides Church and other dues. 


the Lewis, where he enjoyed “ more than Asiatic luxu 
simple produce of his forest, his heaths, and his shores. 


tenants of Lewis, but, in place of this, and, in name of said peats, Mr. 


e to me when 


urt ot Lewis 


and Harris, from John Morison, Little Berneray, twelve shillings sterling, deducting 
therefrom three shillings allowed for salvage, as the value of a barrel of tar found at 


firing by the 


forty or fifty 


pounds sterling yearly*, is also certified by John Morison, late tacksman of Little 
refuse either the warrant or receipt, I shall produce 


I shall send 


You'll please 
observe that there has been no arrears of rent in the Island since the year 1752, so 


nly meant to 


secure the cattle to themselves, having forbidden any other person to buy, even with 


the Lewis 


were reckoned at 9,000. He informs us that, forty years before, 
the then factor farmed the whole Island, for which he paid 


which he 


writes (1786) “by means of improvements in agriculture, fisheries, 


y is made, 
of houses, 


and the rise in the price of cattle, the Island now pays 42500” 


Seaforth, whose principal residence was at Brahan Castle, on 
the Mainland, resided, for two or three months every summer, in 


ry, in the 
His table 


is continually supplied with delicate beef, mutton, veal, lamb, pork, 
venison, hare, pigeons, fowls, tame and wild ducks, tame and wild 





* «Mr, Morison means that, besides the peats used by the factor in 
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his own 


family, he had a surplus which he sold to the people of Stornoway.” 
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geese, partridges, and great variety of moor fowl. Of the fish 
kind, he is supplied by his factor with salt cod, ling, and tusk ; 
and by his own boat with fresh cod, haddock, whiting, mackerel, 
skate, soles, flounders, lythe,” and other kinds. “These are caught 
in the bay immediately fronting his house, every day except 
Sunday, and thrown in a heap upon the ground near the kitchen, 
from which the cook supplies the table, and the rest are given to 
the poor. In salmon and trout he is supplied from the bay called 
Loch Tuath, which flows within a mile of his house on the north 
side.” Fish ofall kinds seem to have been remarkably plentiful in 
the Lewis in Seaforth’s time. To ascertain its extent, he provided 
nets, and set out, accompanied by his family and a crowd of people, 
for the bay, with the following results, copied from a journal kept 
by himself :— 

“ August 17, 1786.—Hauled only the little pool once. Caught 
salmon, 29; trout, 128 ; flounders, 1468. 

“ August 18.—Hauled both great and little pool once. Great 
pool, 139 salmon ; 528 trout; a few flounders. Little pool, 5 
salmon, about 100 trout, and 500 flounders. 

“ August 25.—Hauled both pools once. Did not count the 
fish separately, but the whole were 143 salmon, 143 trout, and the 
flounders I did not count, but they were a great heap, about 700 
or 800. Every day an immense number of herrings, sprats, and 
cuddies were caught.” 

From these he supplied himself, and gave the rest away. But 
these captures were made after rains that had succeeded a period 
of dry weather. “Such,” with the produce of a garden, says Mr. 
Knox, “are the articles which a Highland laird or chieftain has at 
his table at dinner and supper.” 

He also says that, in the Hebrides and upon the western coasts 
of the Mainland, a gentleman could entertain at dinner, “ twenty 
people with thirty or forty different articles, at an expense not 
exceeding fifteen or twenty shillings for eating, which in London 
would cost twenty pounds,” and which only those of the first 
fortunes in England could command; while even then they 
could not procure such a variety in equal perfection. ‘“ The 
gentlemen in the Highlands have also the advantage in their 
wines and spirits, owing, however, in a great measure, to a 
melancholy cause, Many ships are wrecked and broke in pieces 
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upon their coasts every year, and the floating part of the cargoes 
is found at sea, or thrown upon the shore, where it is claimed by 
the proprietor or his factor.” Of course !—they would claim the 
sun and the moon if they could but fall into the sea, and come 
ashore on their coasts! 


WEST COAST OF ROSS AND SUTHERLAND SHIRES, 


Mr. Knox took passage from Stornoway to Poolewe in a 
packet, which, he says, crossed once a fortnight in ordinary times, 
but once a week when Seaforth was in the Lewis. The vessel 
seems to have been in a very bad condition, and on this trip she 
was driven by a terrific storm to Gairloch, but was not able to get 
into a safe harbour there. After a good deal of knocking about, 
and having more than once made up his mind that he was lost, 
our author ultimately found himself the guest of Mr. Alexander 
Mackenzie of Lochend, now known as Inverewe, from whom he 
received much useful information respecting the country, its 
waters, and fisheries. Mr. Mackenzie was famed from sea to sea 
for his hospitality and good nature. At the head of Loch-Ewe, 
he informs us, “are the remains of an ancient furnace, where, as 
appears by a date, cannon were made in 1668. Mr. Alexander 
Mackenzie’s grandfather lent 10,000 merks to the person or 
persons who carried on the works, for which he got in return the 
back of an old grate and some hammers. On the back of the 
grate is marked, ‘S. G. Hay,’ being Sir George Hay, who was at 
the head of a company here during the troubles that succeeded 
the death of James V.” From this district our author found his 
way, by Loch-Maree and Kinlochewe, to visit Mr. Kenneth 
Mackenzie of Torridon. The latter part of the journey was 
commenced under heavy rain, and in the teeth of a strong wind. 
The track was composed mostly of swamps and gullies, and the 
horses which Mr. Knox and his companion rode, “about double 
the size of Lincolnshire sheep,” did not appear to be well adapted 
for the road. Having crossed two rivers in safety, the party 
found themselves in a swamp, which for a time baffled all their 
efforts to pass through. “ Every movement, as we advanced, 
required the utmost exertion of the poor animals to raise them- 
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selves out of the moss, and to gain another step. In this manner 
we spent a great part of the day, struggling through an unin- 
habited morass, without the appearance, in many places, of a 
path, though, from the declivity of the ground, and the vicinity 
of hills, whose sloping sides were covered with strata, an excellent 
road might soon be formed by a company of soldiers.” There 
is a good road there now—between Kinlochewe and the head of 
Loch-Torridon. When about four miles from Mr. Mackenzie's 
house, they were met by a woman with a large wooden bowl of 
milk for their refreshment. ‘The wind and rain,” says our author, 
“were so violent, that I could scarcely look up, much less stay 
to partake of the good woman’s bounty; but my fellow-traveller 
fell behind, and took a good pull at it.” 

At the head of Loch Torridon Mr. Knox found a population 
of some 400 in number, which, he says, “as there are many 
thousand acres of unimproved sloping land, with permanent 
fisheries, might be increased very considerably.” Here Mr. Mac- 
kenzie had built a large, modern curing-house for fish, the 
first of the kind that had been erected in Scotland. From 
Torridon our author took boat to Gairloch, “along an un- 
inhabited shore, which rises gradually from the water, to no 
considerable height, and seems well adapted for the hand of the 
improver.” Gairloch he found to be excellent for the fishing of 
cod, and in greater numbers than were found elsewhere on the 
West Coast. ‘“‘Of this bounty the proprietor fully avails himself. 
All the fish taken by his servants are delivered to a contractor, 
who, besides paying a stipulated price to the tenants, engages to 
pay Sir Hector one halfpenny, or thereabouts, for each fish of a 
certain size. The fish are delivered once, or at most twice, every 
week; when those that have been taken first, and lain the longest 
without salt, may be supposed to be nearly in a state of putrefac- 
tion.” In February and March, 1786, the number of fish taken 
by the natives, exclusive of those caught by strangers, was—cod, 
18,000, and ling, 500. In this fishing forty-one boats were 
engaged. Mr. Knox points out that all the harbours were on the 
south ‘‘and almost uninhabited side” of the Loch. “A small harbour 
for boats and fishing-vessels could be formed at the head of the 
Loch, contiguous to the church, curing-house, etc., but the 
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proprietor does not seem inclinable to have a village so near his 
seat, though he seldom resides there.” From Gairloch, Mr. 
Knox proceeded north through Poolewe, on to Gruinard and 
Dundonald, at both of which places he remained for a short time. 
He speaks highly of the improvements made at the latter place, 
the proprietor having, by means of planting and otherwise, 
doubled the value of his estate. In this connection he says, “I 
have generally observed that those families in the Highlands who 
remain upon their estates during the whole year, or the greatest 
part of it, enjoy a thousand comforts which are unknown to the 
votaries after false pleasures elsewhere. They are also freed from 
the cares and embarrassments that are the inseparable companions 
of the roving gentlemen, whose dependence is solely upon the 
rental of moderate Highland estate, encumbered with jointures 
and numerous families. Mr. Mackenzie never wanders abroad, 
and his home is a source of pleasure, the seat of ease, affluence, 
and health. He has lived to see the trees of his own planting 
become considerable. He is under the influence of no factor, 
and he oppresses no tenant; yet his rent-roll increases with his 
years, and his timber, if permitted to stand another age, will be 
worth many thousand pounds.” 

From Dundonald, Mr. Knox crossed to Leckmelm and 
Ullapool, and from thence on to Coigach and Lochinver. At 
Lochinver he says, the men complained “as usual” of the rise in 
their rents. ‘Our fathers,” said they, “were called out to fight our 
master’s battles, and this is our reward.” They spoke with 
seeming indifference of the cause in which their fathers, and 
probably some of themselves, had been engaged, which they said 
they did not understand. From here he proceeded through 
Assynt, a parish which, he informs us, then contained a population 
of 2500 souls; the shores of Loch Assynt being then “ well 
peopled.” Now (1886) there is not a soul in the latter district, 
except a solitary gamekeeper or shepherd. Proceeding northward, 
Mr. Knox entered Sutherlandshire, passing Loch Laxford and 
Loch Inchard. The district between the Point of Assynt and 
Cape Wrath contained a population of ‘above 2000 people, or 
ten for each mile.” This number our author thinks unreasonably 
few. Were he to visit it to-day, we question if he would meet 
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one-fourth the number. At Tongue House he saw a_ book 
which contained a correspondence, “from the year 1730 to 1740, 
between George, Lord Reay, and certain merchants of Glasgow, 
Renfrew, and Dunbar, relative to herrings caught by his Lord- 
ships’s tenants upon this coast. It appears from their corres- 
pondence that herrings were then plentiful, that his Lordship 
sold them ready cured ; and that the merchants sent vessels to 
take them away at a fixed price agreed upon by contract between 
the parties for a given number of years.” From Loch Inchard 
to Durness, Mr. Knox informs us that he passed through a part 
of what was called ‘the Forest; but it might with greater 
propriety be called the Desert. Here are no trees, no houses, 
no people. We did not see a human creature till we came 
within sight of Durness; and very few cattle. The whole was 
rock or moss, generally covered with long heath. A few moor 
fowls rose now and then from among our feet. They were 
generally in pairs, and might easily have been shot. The deer 
keep mostly together, probably for their common defence, as well 
as to protect their young. Seven hundred and upwards appear 
sometimes in one body.” He noticed that the hills were strewn 
with large stones, from one to three or four tons weight. Of 
these, thousands lay scattered over a tract of many miles, 
Science must have been in a backward state in those days, for 
our author says that the labour of raising them to such considerable 
heights “must have been great.” He could not learn the use of 
these stones, “but it is probable,” he says, “that they served to 
screen the persons who were on the watch to kill the wild boar, 
the deer, the fox, the eagle, and other animals, which, in old 
times, abounded in the Highlands.” In this part of the journey 
(from Lochbroom), Mr. Knox was accompanied by “a half-pay 
officer,” named Mackenzie, introduced to him by Mr. Mackenzie 
of Leckmelm. Half-pay officers do not appear to have been 
quite so particular as regards their dress at that time as in the 
present day, for Mr. Knox incidentally tells us that, though the 
tops of the mountains were covered with snow, he himself “ was 
continually in a sweat, owing to the ascent of the hills, and many 
bad steps among the swamps, while Mr. Mackenzie, who was not 
encumbered with boots, travelled with all the agility and ease for 
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which his countrymen are remarkable.” Mr. Knox and _ his 
companion soon arrived at Durness, where, we are told, there 
was a parish church, a manse, and a seat of the family of Reay. 
At Tongue he completes what he describes as the first part of his 
Journal; and there we have to leave him. 


A. M. 





; THE LOCH-FYNE BARD. 
l 
, nen 
- THE friends and admirers of Mr. Evan MacColl, and their name 
: is legion, will be glad to learn that he is not only hale and hearty 
. in his old age, he being now 77, but that his popularity is as fresh 
: as ever. We were favoured lately with a copy of the second 
- Canadian edition of his collected English poems, of which we 
| spoke in terms of highest praise when the first edition made 
7 its appearance. The present volume has been carefully revised 
Fi and corrected, is very well printed, and neatly got up. 
It is further interesting to note that Mr. MacColl has arranged 

d for the issue of a completely new and revised edition of “Clarsach 
: nam Beann,” Mr. MacColl’s well-known and ever-popular collec- 
. tion of Gaelic poems. As this work has been comparatively 
“ scarce for some years, and as the author's muse has not by any 
es means been idle since the “Clarsach” was first published, High- 
ie landers will look forward with great interest to the forthcoming 

work. Few of our Gaelic minstrels have been able to give poetic 
: expression to their sentiments with greater fluency and musical 

sweetness than Mr. Evan MacColl. 
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AN OLD CHURCH PROCESS. 


[BY KENNETH MACDONALD, F.S.A. SCOT.] 





( Continued.) 


THE Ministers, on the other hand, thought the provision too 
small, and hoped their Lordships would’ “grant the Ministers of 
Inverness stipends on which they may decently be subsisted, and 
not make their livings worse than their neighbour brethren.” 
Their petition begins by stating that the stipend modified in 1665 
was nine chalders of victual, 400 merks of money, with the vicarage 
and small teinds ipsa corpora, 200 merks payable by the town of 
Inverness out of their Common Good, and £40 for communion 
elements, while the present stipend was 168 bolls and 459 13s. 
73d. sterling, including the vicarage, but how the alteration from 
the decree of 1665 happened they could not declare. The stipend 
modified by the interlocutor complained of was 48 bolls, 1 firlot, 
2 pecks, 2 lippies victual, half bear, half oatmeal, and £491 8s. 6d. 
Scots money to each Minister, exclusive of manses and glebes. 
There was in addition the decernitures against the Magistrates for 
100 merks to each Minister for manse rent, and also to furnish the 
Communion elements. This stipend, the Ministers contend, is 
too small for such an important parish as Inverness, of which they 
say that few parishes in Scotland are more extensive, “although 
there was not a Royal Burgh in the heart of it,” the number of 
parishioners, which in 1665 included no less than 4000 communi- 
cants, being now greatly increased by “the peace and security of 
the subjects, the trade and riches of the country.” The free teinds, 
they allege, amount to over 35 chalders victual, and £1739 13s. 
4d. Scots money, “a fund capable of bearing a suitable and com- 
petent provision, without hurting the Titular or prejudicing the 
Heritors.” The town of Inverness, they say, “lies in the mouth of 
the Highlands, where two circuits in the year are held, and it is 
consistent with many of your Lordships’ knowledge, who have 
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lived six days there together, that the rates of everything are 
higher and dearer than in any other town of the three districts of 
Scotland, as likewise that the confluence of strangers is much 
greater there than in the other three districts put together, exclu- 
sive of the great number of Her Majesty’s forces quartered in that 
town and in the neighbourhood ; that it is unnecessary to be 
very particular, the very name of the parish of Inverness, its circum- 
stances, and situation, carrying a stronger conviction than athousand 
ordinary arguments to call upon your Lordships’ attention to give 
such an augmentation that the Magistrates of that town may have 
it in their power at all times and on all occasions to be supplied 
with the most able, faithful, and laborious Ministers that are to be 
found within the peal of the Church of Scotland to support and 
maintain the sacred and civil liberties of their country.” The 
petition then goes on to show that the importance of the parish 
was recognised by “good Queen Anne,” who obtained an erection 
of another church, and doted for a stipend £881 1s. 6d. (Scots) 
in perpetuum, a stipend to which the parishioners of Inverness had 
added £20 by voluntary contribution. The Magistrates of Inver- 
ness had also recognised the importance of the petitioners’ charge, 
and the inadequacy of their stipend, when, on 12th October, 
1720, they, “upon a narrative of the smallness of the stipends, 
and of their duty to provide for the comfortable living of the 
Ministers, that their thoughts might be wholly taken up with the 
work to which they were called, and that thereby, through the bless- 
ing of God, their ministry might be more successful in this corner, 
and thereby the glory of God advanced, did augment the stipend 
of each Minister to 1600 merks, attour their manses, and gave 
£200 by the year to a factor for uplifting the old stipend.” The 
petition then goes on to show that if, when this arrangement was 
made with the town, the Ministers had elected to collect the old 
stipend themselves, their stipend would have amounted, with 
manse rent, to 1850 merks, and having established this, they 
thenceforth argue on the assumption that from 1720 their stipend 
had been of that amount, and conclude therefore that now, thirty-five 
years afterwards, however it “may be opposed from. mercenary 
and pecuniary considerations,” “there is convincing evidence of the 
necessity of an augmentation which cannot be destroyed by the 
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ingenuity of the defenders” (the landward Heritors), “by the 
price they are willing to pay for a peck of meal, or the low rate 
they are able to furnish a pound of beef.” A good deal of the 
Ministers’ argument is directed against the Heritors’ contention 
that the value of the glebes should be taken into account in modi- 
fying a stipend, and in this connection it is stated that the glebe 
of the First Minister has a number of huts built on it, and yields a 
precarious rent of 300 merks by the year, but the rent is uncertain, 
as the greatest part of it “depends on the standing or falling of 
those huts.” The buildings on the glebe of the First Minister 
must have been in a very bad state, indeed, if Mr. David Dalrymple, 
who signs the petition, was not adding some colour to his clients’ 
story. The glebe of the Second Minister was set for 150 merks. 
The Ministers state that each of them had a manse, the Second 
Minister by Mortification, the first in the ordinary way, but both 
of them were given up to the town of Inverness, and the Heritors 
of the parish, on an agreement that £100 should be paid to each 
Minister yearly in the proportion of two-thirds by the town, and 
one-third by the landward Heritors. “It is acknowledged that the 
Magistrates have punctually paid their money, but little or nothing 
has been received from the landward Heritors, and yet they have 
so far benefitted by their neglect or refusal to pay that by the 
foresaid interlocutor they are exeemed and freed in all time 
coming ”—a passage which, taken in connection with the opening 
sentence, already quoted, of the Magistrates’ petition, shows that, 
notwithstanding the previous litigation between the Ministers and 
the town, no ill-feeling remained, and that, so far as the Ministers 
and the Magistrates were concerned, this suit was a friendly one. 
The three petitions of the Magistrates, the Ministers, and the 
landward Heritors came before the Court on 26th February, 
1755, and the parties were ordered to answer each other by Ist 
June following. This was intimated by Mr. Forbes to Provost 
Hossack, by a letter dated 27th February, on which there is 
indorsed, probably in the handwriting of the Town Clerk, “ 6th 
June. The Magistrates wrote an answer.” Business was done 
in a leisurely fashion in those days, and done too in a manner 
which contrasts strangely with the mode in which it is done now. 
Were an important lawsuit, to which the town was a party, pending 
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now, every step taken, and every step contemplated, would form 
matter for discussion by the whole Council, but in 1775 things 
were managed very differently. Everything was then controlled 
by the Magistrates, a select body inside the select and self-elected 
body which constituted the Town Council, and the Council 
Record, as the minute book is called, contains no notice of these 
proceedings. Indeed, it would seem as if, although the Magis- 
trates are constantly spoken of in the correspondence, the whole 
matter was managed by the Provost alone, for not only are all the 
letters from the Edinburgh agent addressed to him, and all the 
instructions of the Edinburgh agent given in letters signed by him, 
but, from incidental reference in some of the pleadings in the 
earlier process at the instance of Mr. Fraser and Mr. Macbean, it 
would appear as if he had still greater power in his hands, and 
that the fact of Mr. Murdoch Mackenzie, then the Minister of the 
Third Charge, being the son-in-law of Provost Hossack, had 
secured him in the continued payment, notwithstanding the 
embarrassed state of the town’s finances, of the supplemental 
stipend, for which his colleagues vainly sued. A copy of the 
Magistrates’ letter of 6th June, 1755, has not been preserved, but 
part of its contents are given in a memorandum by Mr. William 
Forbes, dated roth July, 1755, which will be afterwards quoted. 

Answers were not lodged for the Magistrates in terms of the 
order of 26th February, their advisers being of opinion that *t was 
not necessary, but Answers were lodged for the Ministers and for 
the landward Heritors. The prints are dated 7th and 8th July 
respectively. Both documents are mainly argumentative, but they 
contain one or two statements which may bear reproduction. 
The Ministers say that the usual market price of victual does not 
exceed £5 per boll, or £80 per chalder, and that even were it, as the 
Heritors contend, £100 per chalder, the old stipend to be divided 
between the two Ministers (laying out of the calculation glebes 
and manses), was only £147 3s. 7d., which they maintain is 
insufficient. The glebes, they contend, ought not to be taken 
into account in fixing the stipend, “and least of all in such a case 
as the present, when one of the glebes at least appears to be a 
donation and mortification, the deed of which is produced.” But 
if the glebes are to be computed, the Heritors’ value is too high— 
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the true values being, Mr. Macbean’s glebe, £16 13s. 4d. sterling, 
and Mr. Mackenzie’s, £100 Scots, or at most £9 sterling. Then 
there is given a calculation showing that, taken at the true values, 
the stipend of the two Ministers, including glebes, is 4154 13s. 
4d., or £77 6s. 8d. each. By the interlocutor complained of, 
an addition of £22 4s. 5d. was made to the stipend, making that of 
each Minister £88 8s. 10}d. sterling. The Ministers “appeal to your 
Lordships as to the dearness of all kinds of vivres in the mercats 
of Inverness, as there are severals of your own number who have 
had occasion to know with what truth it is asserted that beef sells 
in any season of the year at three halfpence per pound, and to 
any body who knows the situation of that part of the country, as 
it has been for several years past, and is likely to continue, it is no 
mystery how living should be dear in the town of Inverness.” 
“They hope you are sensible, as they themselves have good 
reason to be, of what importance it is in many respects, and 
particularly for the interest of His Majesty’s Government, that the 
town of Inverness be supplied with able and sufficient Ministers, 
and that there should be such provision for them as will encourage 
those of the best abilities of the Church to come there, and enable 
them to live amongst a numerous people, composed of such a 
variety of different characters, conditions, and denominations, 
with such proper dignity and independence as is necessary to the 
success of their endeavours to promote either the civil or religious 
interests of those under their care.” 

The Answers for the landward Heritors, in referring to the 
Ministers’ petition complaining of the smallness of the augmenta- 
tion granted, say that “they (the Ministers) are abundantly well 
satisfied with what they have already obtained, and have presented 
this petition with no other view but to guard against any defalca- 
tion from the stipend already modified ;” and, in dealing with the 
petition of the Magistrates, a neat, back-handed slap is given 
when it is said that “these gentlemen appear to be extremely 
well satisfied that your Lordships should give whatever augmenta- 
tion the Ministers shall please to ask, providing no part thereof is 
to be made a burden upon their funds.” In answering in detail 
the petition of the Ministers, no new fact is brought out, and the 
only thing worth quoting is the answer to an argument which 
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the Ministers based upon the stipend of the Third Minister, to 
which £20 had been added by voluntary contribution. On this 
point the heritors say :—“ As the charity of well-disposed Chris- 
tians was the original and proper fund for the maintenance of the 
Clergy, when they were sure of being rewarded according to 
their labours, the respondents have no objection that the stipends 
in question should in like manner be augmented out of that fund.” 
In answer to the statement made by the Ministers, as to the 
price of victual in the parish, the Heritors allege that the 
chalder yields no less than £100 Scots, and this conversion they 
offered to pay yearly to the Ministers. In answer to the petition 
of the Magistrates and Town Council the Heritors say that, from 
the decree of modification and locality in 1665, it appears that 
the Lords Commissioners for Plantation of Kirks and Valuation 
of Teinds did recommend to Murdoch, Bishop of Moray, to 
endeavour to settle matters amicably between the parties as to 
the augmentation and locality of that stipend, and to report ; that 
at an after-calling there was produced a condescendence and 
agreement, containing a special locality, both of the former stipend 
and of the then augmented stipend,. proportioning both upon the 
different heritors, and which, zater alia, contained the following 
article relative to the Town of Inverness :— 

“*«QOut of the lands holding in feu by the Provost, Bailies, and 
Council of Inverness, or the Kirk thereof, the sum of 100 merks, as 
old Locality, payable out of the Common Good of the said Burgh; 
and sicklike, the sum of another 100 merks, payable by the 
Provost, Bailies, and Council of the said Burgh, out of the said 
Common Good, sicklike is hereby holden and accepted of by the 
said Mr. Alexander Clark, and Mr. James Sutherland (2.e., the 
Ministers), for themselves and successors, serving at the said Cure 
of Inverness, to be in lieu and vice of what was promised by the 
said Magistrates and Council, their predecessors, to the Ministers 
serving the said Cure, according to an Act of Council, of date 
11th February, 1650.’ And which agreement concludes in these 
words :—“ The above-written localled stipend, augmentations, and 
teind-silver, with the above-mentioned 100 merks, is hereby 
condescended upon, by consent of the above and within-named 
Ministers and Heritors, to be and continue as a constant stipend, 
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to be paid yearly, in manner above divided, to the said Ministers 
and their successors, out of the Landward Parochin, Town, and 
Territory of Inverness.” And there was therewith produced a 
consent from the Earl of Panmure, Titular of the Teinds of said 
Parish, approbatory of said Agreement ; as also a letter from the 
Bishop of Moray to the Archbishop of St. Andrews, President of 
the Court, bearing—‘“ That, conform to the recommendation of the 
Commission, he had settled the stipend of the Kirk of Inverness 
to the contentment of the Ministers, Burgh, and Heritors, as many 
of them as were present, and desiring the Commissioners’ authority 
to be interponed thereto. And, in pursuance thereof, the Lords 
Commissioners decreed the foresaid stipend, as above condes- 
cended upon, and agreed to, including the 200 merks payable by 
the Burgh of Inverness out of their Common Good, to be the 
constant, modified, and localled stipend to the said two Ministers 
and their successors, with 440 for Communion elements, to be 
paid in manner mentioned in the said Condescendence and 
Locality.” It was further alleged that, by a former Decree of 
Locality, prior to 1665, a hundred merks was payable by the 
Burgh of Inverness, out of its Common Good, and that an Act of 
Town Council was passed in 1650, whereby an augmentation was 
to be made out of the Common Good of the Burgh. When, 
therefore, the stipend came to be augmented and modified, in 
1665, it was agreed that the further sum of 100 merks should be 
paid by the town, out of its Common Good, in lieu of what was 
claimable under the Act of Council of 1650. 

The Magistrates and Council were anxious to have the part of 
the interlocutor which referred to the 200 merks paid by the 
Town of Inverness, out of their Common Good, explained so as 
make it clear that this sum was to be in full of all stipend exigible 
out of the lands which were the property of the Town in 1665. 
On this point the Heritors say that the Town had no property 
lands in the parish except the lands which had been gained off 
the sea, although they had certain feu-duties payable by their 
vassals in particular lands, but that these vassals themselves paid 
their proportion of stipend corresponding to their respective pro- 
perties; and they go on to suggest that the meaning of the 
Magistrates is that the 200 merks, payable by the Burgh out of 
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their Common Good, should be understood to be payable out of 
the tithes of their vassals’ lands, and to be so far beneficial to the 
vassals as to exhaust their tiends pro tanto. For this contention 
the respondents say they see no good foundation. ‘ They observe, 
indeed, from the decree of locality in 1665, that.the 100 merks, 
payable by the Town out of their Common Good, is said to have 
been paid out of the lands holding in feu by the Town to the 
Kirk, but, as this refers to a former decreet, how far back nobody 
can say, and as there are no lands, to the respondents known, 
belonging to the Town, that hold of the Kirk, this description 
must go for nothing, as the first, as well as the second, 100 merks 
has, past all memory, been paid out of the Town’s Common 
Good.” On the question of manse-rent, the Heritors say that the 
Ministers have manses within the Burgh which the Magistrates 
and Town Council took into their own hands, and disposed of at 
pleasure, in lieu of which they agreed to pay 200 merks to the 
Ministers in name of manse-rent. One of these manses had been, 
while in the Magistrates’ possession, pulled down by them, but 
the Town was in possession of the other. With regard to the 
expense of furnishing Communion elements, the Heritors 
acknowledge that the Court had, in decerning against the Magis- 
trates, proceeded upon a mistake in point of fact, “ which the 
Ministers ought to have set right, as they could not be ignorant 
by whom, and out of what funds, the elements were in use to be 
furnished.” The elements, it appears, were furnished by the 
Kirk Session, and the Heritors say :—“ It is matter of no difficulty 
to find out by what influence the elements have been in use to be 
furnished out of the poor’s money, when your Lordships are 
informed that the sum modified by the decreet 1665 did include 
the Communion elements, so that was an ease to the Ministers 
that the Session has been prevailed with to furnish these out of 
the poor’s money, upon which the respondents shall make no 
reflections.” 


(To be continued.) 
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